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JPS Annual Meeting May 5 


The sixty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Jewish Publication Society will be 
held at the well-known Warwick Hotel 
(Seventeenth and Locust) in Philadel- 
phia, at three-thirty in the afternoon 
of Sunday, May 5. Members of the 
Society are urged to come and thus, 
if only by their participation in the 
meeting, indicate their interest in the 
effort which the Society is making to 
trengthen the cultural foundations 
f American Jewish life. Not only 
will the members present hear and 
have the opportunity to comment on 
the reports of the Society’s officers 
and elect officers for the coming year, 
but to hear, enjoy and profit from an 
address by Professor Ephraim Spei- 
ser: “New Light on the Eternal 
Book.” 

Professor Speiser is chairman of 
the Department of Oriental studies 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is among the foremost archaeologists 
and semitists in the world, and his 
numerous contributions to these and 
related fields have been basic to such 
studies. He is, moreover, a Bible schol- 
ar of the first rank and those who 

uide the policies of the JPS were 

elighted when he consented to join 
the Advisory Editorial Committee now 
engaged in revising the translation of 
the Bible. No one else could possibly 
give us a better, more interesting and 
more authoritative view of the man- 
ner in which recent archaeological 
and linguistic discoveries make pos- 


sible a better understanding of the 
Eternal Book. 

The annual meeting will be pre- 
ceded, that morning, by a session of 
the Publication Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Judge Louis E. Lev- 
inthal. The 50 scholars and laymen 
who make up this group will hear re- 
ports on the various books, projects 
and manuscripts submitted to the So- 
ciety for publication. About a hundred 
such ideas are placed before the So- 
ciety’s editor in the course of a year; 
but only the best of them are offered 
for the consideration of the Publica- 
tion Committee, which decides what 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Dr. Honor was a member of tre JPS 
Publication Committee since 1949.) 

The cause of Jewish education and 
Jewish culture in the United States 
sustained a very great loss in the sud- 
den and untimely passing last October 
of Dr. Leo L. Honor, pioneer Jewish 
educator, master teacher of teachers, 
scholar in Jewish history and biblical 
literature, community leader in Jew- 
ish education and altogether an edify- 
ing Jewish personality. 

At the very start of his career, Leo 
Honor’s keen desire for a thorough 
knowledge and clear understanding of 
Jewish thought and practice over the 
millenia, led him to study Jewish his- 
tory and biblical literature. But his 
interest was not limited to academic 
research. He distilled his scholarly 
findings into courses of study by 
which to inform teachers in training 
schools and to inspire pupils in class- 
rooms. His creative contributions to 
the profession of Jewish education are 
spread richly through the 27 volumes 
of the magazine, Jewish Education, of 
which he was Editor. 

Leo Honor was an_ indefatigable 
servant of causes for Jewish survival 
and for the enhancement of Jewish 
life. He was a devoted Zionist, com- 
mitted unalterably to the primacy of 
a Jewish State for the historic con- 
tinuity of the Jewish people. With 
equal conviction and fervor he ex- 
pounded faith in the potential future 
of a Jewish community in the demo- 





Leo L. Honor: Pioneer in Jewish Education 


cratic American diaspora. Given the 
will, five million Jews could, by an 
adequate system of Jewish education, 
bring about a flourishing group life. 
He envisaged an American Jewish 
community united in long-term, basic 
ideals and goals, even if diversified in 
their ethnic and religious mores and 
folkways. Unity in Diversity became 
his symbol and slogan for the pattern 
of American Jewish life, both in sub- 
stance and in organization. 
Essentially an intellectual with a 
keen and penetrating mind, Leo Hon- 
or’s integrity of mind and personality 
was complete and ultimate. He was 
also an aesthete in his person, in his 
tastes and in his friendships. He was 
warmly devoted to friends, cordial and 
helpful to colleagues, respectful and 
considerate of opponents. There was 
neither guile nor gall in his person- 
ality. His moods of expression could 
be quiet and pensive and also light- 
hearted and gay, resonantly articu- 
late, touched with humor and tinged 
with pathos. The fine qualities of his 
sterling personality permeated all his 
activities and were the grace thereof. 
Altogether he may be said to have 
been the modern American prototype 
of the “fine Jew”—der sheiner Yid of 
the Jewish tradition. His memory con- 
tinues a blessing to all who knew him. 
Albert P. Schoolman, 
Vice-President, 
American Association for Jewish 
Education 








Annual Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 
to recommend for publication or for 
further encouragement. 
The meeting of the Publication 
Committee is to be followed, early 
that afternoon, by a meeting of the 
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Board of Trustees, under the pres- 
idency of Edwin Wolf, 2nd. The Trus- 
tees, charged with the supervision 
of the Society’s administration and 
finances, have the task of deciding how 
many of the projects suggested by the 
Publication Committee the Soviet 
can afford. It is at this point that on 
wishes the membership of the Society 
were many times larger, its income 
greater and its ability to perform the 
task it has assumed more commensu- 
rate with the needs and opportunities 
of America’s Jewish population. 
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Publishing 


In Israel 


Publishing continues to be good 

isiness in Israel, although, of course, 
not as good as it used to be at the 
height of the boom, five or six years 
ago. Nevertheless Israelis still remain 
“the people of the book,” and taking 
into account the fact that little more 
than half of Israel’s population is 
Hebrew-reading, the one thousand or 
so new volumes published every year 
is a very encouraging sign. A moder- 
ately successful book can expect to 
sell four to five thousand copies (about 
the same figure as books of similar 
standard in far more populous coun- 
tries), though a few best sellers—such 
as Moshe Shamir’s He Walked in the 
Fields and Nathan Alterman’s vol- 
ume of satirical verse, The Seventh 
solumn — have sold more than twenty 

ousand. 

Israeli publishers keep their ears to 
the ground and compete keenly for 
translation rights of overseas best 
sellers. Hebrew editions of Wouk’s 
Caine Mutiny and Marjorie Morning- 
star, Annemarie Silenko’s Desiree and 
Francoise Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse 
followed hard upon publication of the 
original volumes. As elsewhere the 





Bible Sales Increase 


For the second year in a row, JPS 
Bible sales have registered a substan- 
tial increase. 1956 sales were 13 per 
cent greater than those in 1955, 
which, in turn, were 17 per cent 
higher than the previous year’s figure. 
The increase was attributed mainly 

the new edition published in Janu- 
ry of 1956, which was greeted with 
wide acclaim. 

With the graduation season ap- 
proaching, members are urged to con- 
sider the new Bibles as eminently ap- 
propriate gifts for graduates and con- 
firmants. 














JPS Membership Gains 


A net membership gain of 545 for 
the year 1956 has been reported by 
the membership department. This in- 
crease continues a trend of gradual 
but steady growth established during 
the past few years; in 1955, the net 
gain was 488, according to the report. 

In releasing these figures, Execu- 
tive Secretary Lesser Zussman declared 
that the current rate of increase, while 
gratifying, does not begin to match 
the Society’s potential, nor bring its 
valuable services to even a fraction 
of the potential members who would 
unquestionably be interested in them. 
He urged that each member strive, 
in 1957, to register a significant for- 
ward leap in JPS membership by en- 
rolling one friend or associate in the 
Society. 











movies provide an excellent publicity 
medium for the book trade, though 
unfortunately the stimulus is con- 
fined to translated fiction. 


The number of original Hebrew fic- 
tion works currently being published 
is not large and they seldom top the 
sales lists, in part, certainly, because 
of the competition of foreign books. 

The more popular Hebrew books in 
1956 included: Yalkut Hakezavim 
(“A Pack of Lies”) by Dan Ben 
Amotz and Haim Hefer—a collection 
of humorous anecdotes, many of them 
of the indigenous Chizbat (tall story) 
variety; Gindel’s Imutz Tzemakhim, 
on plant ecology; Sefer Yerushalayim 
—a collection of papers on the Holy 
City (ed. M. Avi-Yonah); Yigal Ya- 
din’s edition of the Dead Sea Scroll 
Milkhemet Bnei Or U’vnei Chosekh 
and, interestingly enough, Moshe Sha- 
mir’s play of the same name. 

There is something encouraging, 
and even characteristic of the Israeli 
reading public, in the fact that Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Scripture of India (both 
translated by Dr. Immanuel Olswan- 
ger) should have sold so well. 
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grand manner. Skilled in the tech- 

niques of the profession, painstaking 
and thorough in preparation, blessed with 
a grace of manner, a pleasing voice and 
flashing wit, a mastery of anecdote, vigor 
of speech and a tone of high earnestness, 
he was a magnificent advocate. His pre- 
eminence arose not merely from his rec- 
ognized familiarity with the legal prece- 
dents, but rather from the high purposes 
to which he harnessed his learning, his 
deep understanding and patriotic devo- 
tion to freedom, his use of the law as an 
instrument for social good. 

Again and again in the courts, before 
other officials of this land, and in inter- 
national tribunals, Louis Marshall plead- 
ed with learning and zeal to vindicate 
the rights of racial, religious, and cul- 
tural minorities. His solicitude was not 
narrowly parochial, but embraced every 
group that suffered wrong and oppres- 
sion—Hindus, when they were denied the 
right of naturalization; Japanese, when 
not allowed to own property; Negroes, 
suffering restriction in their voting 
rights; and Catholics, where the shafts 
of prejudice were aimed at them to deny 
them the right to maintain their own 
religious schools. His heart was great 
enough to feel pain for Jews in Poland, 
Germans in Esthonia, and the rejected 
and persecuted everywhere. Whenever 
hysteria threatened, Louis Marshall’s 
sensitive conscience roused him to com- 
bat, and the victims found in him a 
ready, fearless, resourceful champion. 

Louis Marshall cherished the living 
force of our ancient faith, and the ex- 
alted principles of human freedom em- 
bodied in the Constitution of our coun- 
try. These two fountainheads of doctrine 
fed and fructified his life and thought, 
and he felicitously exemplified their per- 
fect concord. Louis Marshall’s_ place 
would be secure in any review of the 
legal and general communal scene in 
this country, but in the annals of the 
American Jewish community he fills a 
unique place. He has been called the 
Attorney General for the Jewish people. 

What Jewish heart fails to tingle with 
pride over the story of the termination 
by the United States of its treaty with 
Russia because that country persisted in 
degrading the dignity of the American 
passport by discrimination against hold- 


Le MARSHALL practiced law in the 


ers who were Jews? Marshall contrib- 
uted his arsenal of learning and his vast 
moral resources to the process which re- 
sulted in this governmental action, so 
honorable to our nation and so reassur- 
ing to the Jewish people. This was 
nearly half a century ago. At that ti 

America’s position in world affairs wa 
not as dominant as today, and the Jew- 
ish population in America was perhaps 
one fourth of what it is now. It is a 
relevant, timely and somber reflection 
that in our day despite the development 
of America’s international role, and in 
the face of the growth of the American 
Jewish community, the Arab nations 
violate with cynical impunity the rights 
of American citizens, and in turn en- 














mesh our government, and some non- 
governmental American agencies, in 
breaches of the principle of equal treat- 
ment without discrimination for which 
our nation traditionally has stood. 
Louis Marshall, the fearless and forth- 
right man, would have scorned the timid 
and crimping counsel that men should 
tolerate insult and indignity in silence, 
in the hope that by going under cover 


avoid envy and hostility. He knew fr 

the lessons of history that civie right 
that are abdicated are like a limb that 
is immobilized or a muscle that remains 
unused: the result is atrophy and even- 
tual loss of function. He was no isola- 
tionist either as an American or as a 
Jew. With deep American insight, Mar- 
shall was at the opposite pole from those 


and obscuring their presence they EE 
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who harbor the bizarre delusion that it 
is good Americanism to worry about 
Arabs and others, but not good Ameri- 
canism to show solicitude for Jews and 
the rights of Jews. This gallant Amer- 
erate his soul with doubts and con- 
sions, for he felt with pride the under- 
lying harmony of both his heritages. 

It speaks eloquently of Louis Mar- 
shall’s broad sympathies and his sober 
sense for the demands of practical real- 
ity, that he had a deep and abiding be- 
lief in the unity of the Jewish people. 
At a time when lesser men among us 
fostered divisions and false distinctions 
based on the circumstance that some of 
us came from ancestors who had been 


y and Jew had no inner conflicts to 





Louis 
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Marshall: 








hounded by barbarians along the Volga 
or Dnieper, while the parents and grand- 
parents of others had been the victims 
of persecutors along the Rhine, Marshall 
had no patience with such pernicious 
nonsense. In a day when rivalries be- 
tween Reform and Orthodox and Con- 
servative were intense, he maintained 
simultaneously an active interest in both 
Temple Emanu-El and the Jewish Theo- 


m to appreciate that all elements in 

e community are precious and that 
their unity for the common purpose, for 
thinking together and acting through 
consensus, is a supreme objective. 

It was in a highly confusing hour in 
Jewish history, when we were in grave 
danger of disruption and schism, that 
Louis Marshall’s wise statesmanship was 


@:: Seminary. Marshall had the wis- 


put at our service. On a number of oc- 
casions it was he who conspicuously led 
the contenders to a satisfactory consen- 
sus. 

One such occasion was in the bitter 
and resounding debate toward the close 
of World War I. At issue was the pro- 
posal to seek guarantees of minority 
rights in the Versailles Treaty, and the 
method of determining representation at 
Paris between Jewish organizations. 
Marshall at first opposed the minority 
rights idea. His training and experience 
grounded him in American constitutional 
principles, which assure the individual’s 
freedom. But after careful study, and 
after listening long and patiently to 
spokesmen for East European Jewries, 
he came to understand the reason and 
necessity for these demands, and joined 
with other great leaders of American 
Jewry in furthering the common cause 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 

The other occasion came a decade la- 
ter, shortly before Marshall’s death, at 
Zurich. Common sense and compassion 
alike demanded a strong effort to assist 
the Jewish settlement in the Holy Land; 
but there was division, seemingly hope- 
less, over ideologies. Marshall’s influence 
and great moral authority were enlisted 
with Dr. Weizmann in behalf of Jewish 
unity. The Jewish Agency thus became 
possible, and so there was brought into 
being a unifying instrument for the 
service of the Jewish people. 

It was the great genius of Louis Mar- 
shall that while he was utterly commit- 
ted to his ideals, he could yet under- 
stand and tolerate other views. No man 
was more firm in principle, but he dis- 
tinguished between ends and means, and 
was ready to acknowledge that methods 
and means and proposed solutions are 
not unalterable moral imperatives. 

In our veneration of Louis Marshall we 
need not agree with his every judgment. 

(Continued on next page) 





Excerpts from an ad- 
dress by the Hon. 
Simon E. Sobeloff at 
a recent Convocation 
of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of 
America. 
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The Marshall Papers 


The mind and spirit of Louis Mar- 
shall, outstanding lawyer and spokes- 
man for the Jewish people and for 
liberty, are captured and conveyed 
in this two-volume collection of his 
letters and addresses, selected and 
edited by Charles Reznikoff, with a 
biographical introduction by Prof. 
Osear Handlin. Most of the material 
included deals with the protection of 
Jewish rights and with Jewish themes, 
but discussions of the rights of other 
civic issues, are included, giving a 
measure of the man and providing 
many insights into problems which 
remain with us even today. 


Louis Marshall: Advocate 
(Continued from Page 5) 


It is not necessary to claim for him that 
in his perceptions he was invariably free 
from error. Not the least, however, of 
Louis Marshall’s virtues, and what 
marks his greatness as a man and his 
dedication as a leader, is precisely that 
as soon as he found himself in error he 
would permit no false pride longer to 
imprison him in it. 

From Judaism, from his long and 
devoted studies of its sources and its 
teachings, he drew a love of wisdom, 
of Torah. In Jewish education he recog- 
nized a sine qua non of our survival, 
for a man cannot be happy with a heri- 
tage of which he has little or no knowl- 
edge. Marshall’s loyalties were not only 
intense, they were informed. With him 
the process of education was life-long. 
An interesting example of his receptivity 
to study was his undertaking in his 
middle years to learn Yiddish so that 
he could read the Yiddish press, and thus 
be enabled better to understand East 
European Jewry. 

Tratidion teaches us: “Not theory but 
deeds are most important.” Louis Mar- 
shall was a great Jewish layman, a man 
who lived the words that he studied. 








A Gentle Scholar 


(Ralph Marcus was a member of the 
Publication Committee of the Jewish 


Publication Society since 1949.) 


The untimely death of Ralph 


Marcus at the age of 56, in Decembe 
last, has bereft the small company o 


scholars in the field of Jewish-Greek 
studies of its chiefest ornament. Mar- 
cus combined impeccable literary taste 
with broad erudition and penetrating 
acuteness. Of his many works those 
which will doubtless be most widely 
and continuously used are his Jos- 


ephus volumes in the Loeb Classica 


Library. Where .a_ perfunctory _per- 
formance might be expected, Marcus 
has given us not only graceful and 
accurate translations but a rich and 


richly documented compendium of al 
knowledge in the field. 


But what was most precious to those 


who were privileged to know the mar 


was the particular bouquet of a sweet 
and flawless character. He had not a 
trace of the odium theologicum or the 
odium philologicum, carried generos- 
ity to a fault, had a genius for loyal 
friendship, and was a charming and 


sprightly companion. 


His professional career was a model 
of scholarly devotion. He might easily 
have had a securer and less troubled 
existence, in his early years, if he had 
made his career English or even Greek, 
in both of which fields he had dis- 
tinguished himself as a student. But 
he chose the abstruse studies which 
were in greater need of his talents, 
but for which the rewards were few 
and uncertain. We shall not soon 
have another Marcus, but we must see 
to it that young men who give prom 


ise of emulating his devotion shall not 


want for encouragement. 


Moses Hadas, 
Jay Professor of Greek, 
Columbia University 


r 
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A.E.C. Report 


Bernard J. Bamberger 














w York, author of FALLEN ANGELS 
nd other books, member of Advisory 
Editorial Committee for the revision of 
the Bible translation.) 


Friends who learn that I am partic- 
ipating in the work on a new Bible 
translation always ask, “When will it 
be finished?” The only possible an- 
swer is that it will take a long time. 
“But why should it take so long?” 
the questions persist. “Will it be so 
very different?” 

Of course the main outlines of the 
Bible will remain unchanged. Abel will 
die at the hand of Cain, the Israelites 
will cross the Red Sea, and Jeremiah 
will denounce his sinful compatriots. 
Our translation will be made from the 
traditional (masoretic) Hebrew text. 

Yet hardly a sentence will read ex- 

tly as in previous translations. Our 
job is to make the rendering more 
correct, precise, and clear to the read- 
er, line by line and paragraph by para- 
graph. At times we differ with our 
predecessors as to the meaning of a 
Hebrew word or phrase. For example, 
Joseph promises (Genesis 43.34), ac- 
cording to previous translations, that 
if the younger brother is brought to 
Egypt, “ye shall traffic in the land.” 
We understand the clause to mean: 
“you shall move freely in the land.” 

Most Bible translations have suf- 
fered from too slavish an adherence 
to the sentence structure and idiom 
of Hebrew. Indeed,, some Hebraisms 
have, as a result, been naturalized in 


@: of the West End Synagogue in 


nglish usage. But the meaning of a 
) ce of literature cannot be conveyed 


roperly by a word-for-word render- 
ing. In biblical Hebrew, for instance, 
clauses are regularly tacked together 
by the conjunction v’, usually trans- 
lated “and.” This particle even appears 
sometimes at the beginning of a book. 
We have frequently left v’ untrans- 


Baeck Group Issues Year Book 


An organization has recently come 
into being under the name The Leo 
Baeck Institute of Jews From Ger- 
many. It plans to issue a number of 
volumes. A few months ago the East 
and West Library of London published 
for it a handsome volume of essays 
under the collective title Year Book I. 
Among the contributors are some of 
the best-known scholars, publicists 
and belle-lettrists. This volume is ob- 
tainable through the JPS. 





lated; sometimes we render it “but”, 
“so”, “then” and even “when,” “as,” 
and so forth. A translation cannot be 
an interlinear “crib.” 

But we are to produce a transla- 
tion, not a “rewrite job.” In the story 
of Jacob and Esau, the late James 
Moffatt rendered Genesis 25:32: 
“Here I am dying of hunger! What 
good will the birthright be to me?” 
This is what the passage means, no 
doubt; but the Hebrew does not men- 
tion hunger. Moffatt put the phrase 
in to make the sense plainer. Our 
translation runs: “I am at the point 
of death, so of what use is the birth- 
right to me?” 

To make a translation that is really 
a translation, not a paraphrase, con- 
veying faithfully the meaning of the 
Hebrew in lucid, flowing English — 
that is no small undertaking. As much 
of the work as possible is done by 
correspondence before our committee 
meets. But we find that in the give 
and take of discussion, the various 
suggestions that were submitted in 
writing can be improved on or com- 
bined; and sometimes entirely new 
renderings are offered which no one 
had thought of before, and which rep- 
resent a real advance on anything yet 
considered. This takes time, despite 
all efforts to eliminate delay. There 
is no sense in publishing a new trans- 
lation unless it is as good as we can 
make it. We have found no short cut 
to excellence. 
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FOUR WORKS OF SCHOLARSHIPS, 
three of them new and one a valuable 
reprint, have recently been issued by the 
JPS. The 1957 issue of the American 
Jewish Year Book, edited by Morris Fine, 
is Volume 58 in the unbroken series of 
Jewish life. Bertram W. Korn’s American 
Jewry and the Civil War is a penetrating 
study, with illustrations, of Jewish life in 
the North and South during the great 
American domestic crisis. In Where Juda- 


ism Differed, Abba Hillel Silver probes 


ee. 


the central and individual concepts of 
Jewish religious thought, contrasting them 
with the ideas of other religions, past and 
present, in a challenging and authori 
tive discusssion. Alex Bein’s famous z 
raphy of the father of Zionism, Theodo 
Herzl, in the excellent translation by 
Maurice Samuel, is the latest JPS reprint. 
Originally issued in 1940, it has remained, 
through repeated printings, the most pop- 
ular and highly-regarded biography of 
Herzl. 
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